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Many of America’s Finest Artists 
Can Be Seen in Pasadena 





Harry Carmean 


Paintings, Drawings, Watercolors, Sculpture, Fine Photography 


The Moody Gallery on Green Street is exhibiting an exceptional 
collection of original works by some of America’s finest artists. 
The gallery invites you to visit weekdays 10:00 am to 6:00 pm and 
Saturdays noon until 5:00 pm. 

Call for appointments and holiday hours. 





a THE MOODY GALLERY 


899 EAST GREEN STREET, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 94406 TELEPHONE (213) 793-6194 





AMBASSADOR INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL FOUNDATION 
by arrangement with 
HUROK 
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Sponsored by Ambassador College 
in conjunction with its Music and Art Department 


Ambassador Auditorium, Sunday, February 13 
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Latecomers will not be seated until the first convenient pause in the performance. Use of tape recorders and/or 
cameras is prohibited. Your attendance constitutes acknowledgement of willingness to appear in photographs at 
Ambassador Auditorium and releases AICF from liability resulting from use of such photographs. Guests cannot be 
paged during a performance; those expecting emergency calls should leave their seat number with the head usher. 
Smoking is not permitted in any part of Ambassador Auditorium. Program and artists subject to change 


©)1976-1977 Ambassador International Cultural Foundation, A// Rights Reserved 
Printed in the United States of America 


The Top of the Hilton Restaurant 
The BEST Darn Salad Bar in Town and 
CONSIDER THE Complete Dinners 
The Top of the Hilton Lounge 
Dancing and 
LIVE ENTERTAINMENT NIGHTLY 


PASADENA HILTON! 


150 South Los Robles Tuesday thru Saturday 
‘577-1000 9pm to 1:30am 
Fanny’s Lounge in the Lobby 
















STURGES 


PASADENA PHARMACY 


285 WEST GREEN STREET e PASADENA 
(NEXT TO EL RANCHO MARKET) 


795-9137 e 684-0944 


PRESCRIPTIONS 
SICKROOM SUPPLIES COSMETICS 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES PHOTO FINISHING 
HALLMARK GREETING CARDS GIFT ITEMS 


DELIVERY SERVICE 
OPEN SEVEN DAYS A WEEK AND EVENINGS 


Best wishes 
for another 
outstanding 
concert season 
at 
Ambassador Auditorium 
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Continental and Mexican Cuisine William Sim pson 
Luncheon — Dinner 


Sunday Br-r-r-unch Construction 


Seventy-eight West Colorado 


laanyelelazial 
A DILLINGHAM COMPANY 


Reservations Suggested 796-0274 





Kitty & Steve Weiner's 


WILSHIRE TRAVEL 


Specialists in Personal 
and Business Travel 


3922 Wilshire Blvd., L.A. (213) 480-1131 
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PROGRAM 


sonata no. 30 in E Major, op. 109 


Vivace ma non troppo (sempre legato-adagio 

espressivo-tempo primo-adagio espressivo- 
tempo primo) 

Prestissimo 


Andante-Molto cantabile ed espressivo 
(con variazioni) 

Var. 1 Molto espressivo 

Var. 2 Leggieramente 

Var. 3 Allegro vivace 

Var. 4 Un poco meno andante-un poco 

piu adagio come il tema 
Var. 5 Allegro ma non troppo 
Var. 6 Tempo primo del tema 


SonatainB minor (in one movement) 


Dedicated to Robert Schumann 


| ento assal-allegro energico-grandioso- 
andante sostenuto-allegro energico 


Intermission 


Sonatano. 3inF minor, op. 5 


Allegro maestoso 

Andante espressivo 
Das Abend dammert, das Mondlich 
scheint 
Da sind zwei Herzen in Liebe vereint 
Und halten sich selig umfangen. (Sternau)* 
Scherzo (Allegro energico) 
Intermezzo (Ruckblick-Andante molto) 
Finale (Allegro moderato ma rubato) 


*The evening darkens, the moonlight 
gleams. 
There two hearts in love entwined 
Are in ecstasy bound together. 

















PROGRAM 


NOTES 


by Claudio Arrau 


Sonata no. 30 in E Major, op. 109 (1820) 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 


Born December 16, 1770 in Bonn 
Died March 26, 1827 in Vienna 


After completing his last three piano sonatas, 
opp. 109, 110 and 111, Beethoven was able to 
write to his publisher that ‘‘the pianoforte is after 
all, an unsatisfactory instrument.’’ Considering 
the works that were occupying him at the same 
time—the Ninth Symphony and the Missa sol- 
emnis, and the last five string quartets which 
were to follow—it is an understandable con- 
clusion. It is a conclusion, and one which helps 
Us understand the enigmatic character of these 
three great sonatas. 

When Beethoven can say that ‘‘the piano- 
forte is, after all, an unsatisfactory instrument, ’’ 
he is plainly saying that he has not succeededin 
expressing all that he wanted to, and blames it 
on his instrument. The reason he could not suc- 
ceed entirely to his satisfaction is because in 
these three works he attempted to capture the 
uncapturable—to name the un-namable. It is as 
if in them or through them he wanted to be 
given, and therefore to give, nothing less than 
the meaning of life. 

Inopp. 109 and 110, he wages a heroic battle 
in the deep regions of his soul, and strains at the 








walls that enclose him. He breaks up old forms 
and discovers new ones, and finally at the end 
of op. 111, he can see the clear stars of heaven 
again. After these works, after these gigantic 
battles on the ground of his personal means of 
expression—the pianoforte—only then could 
come the renewed affirmation of life—the final 
“yes’’ to life for which he was searching and 
which he gives us so overwhelmingly in the cho- 
ral conclusion of the Ninth Symphony, with its 
array of orchestra, chorus and soloists. Nothing 
would have been too much at this point. When 
this is finally and clearly understood, | think no 
musicologist will ever again raise the question 
of the rightness or wrongness of the ‘‘Ode to 
Joy.’ In the light of these last three sonatas, that 
is the way it had to come out. 

Beethoven begins this sonata with perhaps 
the strangest movement in all the thirty-two. It is 
made up of two contrasted ideas, the Vivace 
and the Adagio. Throughout the movement, the 
entire conflict is worked out in free sonata form. 
After the Vivace opening in E major, the Adagio 
enters in B major, with its rising arpeggios of 
longing. The Vivace returns as development, 
and the Adagio is heard again in the recapitula- 
tion. The coda brings back the Vivace, terminat- 
ing the whole unusual movement after only the 
course of one hundred bars. 

The Prestissimo in E minor, in sonata form, is 
urgent and dramatic, leading to the songful, sad 
Andante, and as Beethoven noted beneath the 
Italian markings, Gesangvoll*, mot innigste Emp- 
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findung (songful with innermost feeling). The 
movement is made up of the sad opening me- 
lody and six variations. But these are no ordi- 
nary variations, because the underlying 
element or philosophy is not embroidery, but di- 
vergence, differentiation, transformation and 
synthesis and transcendence. !n these varia- 
tions, the last of which is a great double varia- 
tion in continuous development—with the end 
bearing no resemblance to the beginning 
—Beethoven takes us far away in his imagina- 
tion. The original theme, heard da capo at the 
end, calls us back, sadly. 

“According to the latest musicological find- 
ings, this word is Gesang, not Gesangvoll and 
will be so noted in Vol. Il of my Beethoven So- 
natas Edition for Peters. Gesang has a different 
connotation than Gesangvoll. More in the 
sense of a hymn than a song. 


Sonata in B minor 
FRANZ LISZT 


Born October 22, 1811 in Raiding 
Died July 31, 1886 in Bayreuth 


Liszt not only paved the way for the music of Ra- 
vel, Debussy, andthe Russians, but also began, 
long before Wagner's /ristan, to disrupt the to- 
nal hierarchy of current harmonic usage, and 
long before Brahms, to compose “‘integrally,’’ 
on the basis of brief motive-nuclei. A straight 
path leads from Liszt’s B minor Sonata to Alban 
Berg’s Sonata, op. 1, just as, spiritually, a 
straight path leads from Beethoven's op. 111 to 
this sonata. 

It is true that Liszt only once achieved the 
compactness and the conciseness of form 
which gave the B minor Sonata a unique place 
in post-Beethoven nineteenth-century piano 
music. In no other work of his is the virtuoso- 
pianistic impulse, which in places approaches 
the realm of demonic possession, so rigorously 
forced into the service of intellectual, logical, 
and disciplined composition as in this sonata. It 
was written in 1853 and dedicated to Robert 
Schumann, as a return gesture for the dedica- 
tion of Robert Schumann's C Major Phantasie 
to Liszt. 

The opening is tonally fairly indeterminate. B 
minor is heard nowhere, and of the scales 
which descend slowly from G, one is a Phrygian 
and the other a Gypsy scale. The suddenly 
erupting Allegro energico sets out two themes, 
the first built of double-octave cascades, the 
second, a hammering marcato-motive in the 
bass. After an energetic working-out of these 
two ideas, into which the descending scales of 
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Congratulations 
and Best Wishes for an 
Outstanding Season 
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the opening are also drawn, a third theme 
makes its entry grandioso, in broad, repeated 
chords. 

All this effectively comprises the thematic 
material of the whole sonata. All that follows 
goes back to this concise and significant struc- 
ture. The metamorphosis of the hammering 
bass motive into -a ‘cantilena’—subsidiary 
theme—stands out aS an example of Liszt’s 
consummate transformation technique. It is im- 
possible to mention in detail the inexhaustibly 
ingenious manipulation and variation of the ma- 
terial. Compelling logic and constructive fan- 
tasy contribute to the balanced, mature, and 
clear-cut impression of the whole. It is signifi- 
cant that a large work is built up by means of 
variation, transformation, and development 
techniques, and no longer on the basis of key 
relationships or formalsymmetries. An Andante 
sostenuto passage in F-sharp, deriving from the 
basic material and, in character, lyricalhomage 
to Schumann, leads into an adagio middle sec- 
tion which in turn is followed by an ingenious fu- 
gato (Allegro energico) on the two first themes. 
At the stretto climax, shortly before the close, 
come the famous double octaves prestissimo. 
A calm Epilogue, re-introducing the ‘‘Schu- 
mann theme,”’ is finally heard above the de- 
scending scales, in a luminous B Major. 

| think of the Sonata as a great Faust tone 
poem, with Gretchen, Faust and Mephistoph- 
eles all playing out their archetypal roles of tran- 
scendance, redemption and negation. 


Sonata no. 3 in F minor, op. 5 
JOHANNES BRAHMS 


Born May 7, 1833 in Hamburg 
Died April 3, 1897 in Vienna 


The more one gets to know this great sonata, 
the more astonishing it seems; astonishing 
foremost for its originality and then astonishing 
for its creative force, passion and organic life. 
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Then, even more astonishing when one consid- 
ers that it was written when Brahms was not 
quite 20. 

Schumann, hearing the first two sonatas in 
1852 when Brahms came to play them for him, 
had characterized them as ‘‘disguised sym- 
phonies.’’ So they are. All three sonatas are or- 
chestral in texture. But it is no. 3 which is truly 
symphonic in scope and design. Indeed the 
form is so unusual, without a trace of the aca- 
demic about it, and the whole vision so new, 
that it remains a work apart in the whole Brahms 
corpus. 

When Brahms returned to play the Sonata 
no. 3 for Schumann in 1853 (according to Kal- 
beck it was finished under the very eyes of the 
older composer), it amazed Schumann with its 
formal power and richness of ideas. He ran, 
calling to Clara to come quickly so that she 
could hear ‘‘something you have never heard 
before.”’ 

It is a work truly gigantic both in spirit and 
substance. From the rhapsodic first movement 
Allegro maestoso, to the sublime Andante es- 
pressivo slow movement with its motto based 
ona poem by Sternau—' ‘The evening darkens, 
the moonlight gleams’ '—to the third movement 
Scherzo which leads into the transfigured /nter- 
mezzo with its famous ‘“‘Ruckblick’’ (glance 
backward) to the slow movement—thus irrevo- 
cably upsetting any notion of classical sonata 
form—to the closing Finale (actually a fifth 
movement), this is a work in which as Kalbeck 
first stated, ‘‘Brahms revealed without restraint, 
the very depths of his heart.” 

Kalbeck states too that the /ntermezzo is 
based on asecond Sternau poem where ‘“‘The 
lover looks back in tears from the tomb of his 
happiness to the enchanted time when he em- 
braced his beloved under the roses of Spring 
from dusk to dawn.”’ Brahms himself is the lover 
of course, and whoever the beloved, whether 
Clara or someone before her, the work is surely 
as much a monument to life (the first move- 
ment) and tolove as itistoart. O 
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LAUDIO ARRAU is acclaimed 
throughout the world as one of the 
supreme keyboard masters of the 
century. Born in Chile, he began his 
early studies in Santiago. At the age 
of nine, he was sent to Berlin to study 
with Martin Krause, the Liszt pupil at the Stern 
Conservatory, for almost every day for the next 
six years until Krause’s death in 1918. By the 
time Arrau was seventeen, he was playing as 
soloist with the Berlin Philharmonic. He had al- 
ready won the Ibach-Schulhoff Prize and the 
Liszt Prize twice. In 1927, he added the Grand 
Prix International de Pianistes of Geneva. Arrau 
remained in Berlin until 1941, when he moved 
to New York after his Carnegie Hall debut. He 
has resided in New York and Vermont ever 
since. 

Every season Arrau plays on three and some- 
times four continents, as he did in 1968, when 
his world tour included the Soviet Union, Aus- 
tralia and Japan, as well as Europe, the United 
States, Mexico and South America. Three sea- 
sons ago, he appeared eight times in New York, 
as well as in London, Berlin, Amsterdam, 
Vienna, Zurich and Paris. In celebration of the 
Beethoven Centennial that year, he played the 
‘Emperor’ Concerto in New York, London, the 
Casals Festival in Puerto Rico and at the Bee- 
thoven International Festival in Bonn, where he 
also was awarded one of West Germany's high- 
est decorations, the Deutsches Verdienst 
Kreuz, in recognition of his lifelong dedication 
to the music of Beethoven. Arrau has also re- 
corded extensively the works of Beethoven, 
Brahms, Chopin and Schumann. 











Represented by: 
HUROK CONCERTS, New York 
Records: Philips 























COMME 


ATTRACHONYS 


SUN, FEB. 20 at /-30 


ROBERT MERRILL 
with SHERYN DONAHUE 
in From Opera to Broadway, 
including pieces by Verdi, Bizet, 
Rodgers & Hammerstein, Porter 
and others. 


TUES. & WED., FEB. 22 and 23, 
at 8:30 


MSTISLAV ROSTROPOVICH 
The legendary Russian cellist. 


Composers include Weber, 
Brahms and Shostakovich. 


PASADENA SYMPHONY ASSOCIATION 
CMusic and 
Opera Tour 


ESCORTED BY MRS. MARY SKINNER, PRESIDENT 
APRIL 24 TO MAY 15, 1977 


LONDON LEIPZIG MUNICH 
HAMBURG PRAGUE PARIS 
BERLIN VIENNA 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND BROCHURE, CONTACT: 
Pasadena Symphony Assn. 
300 East Green St., Pasadena, CA 91101, (213) 793-7172 


PASADENA SYMPHONY 
DANIEL LEWIS, Conductor with 


DANIEL HEIFETZ, violin 


SAT.,MARCH 5AT 8:30P.M. 


Frank Campo—‘‘Alpine Holiday”’ 
Overture 

Debussy —‘‘La Mer’”’ 

Brahms —Violin Concerto 

in D Major. 


PASADENA CIVIC 
AUDITORIUM 

Tickets: $7.00, $5.00, $3.50 
Box Office: 449-9473 
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AMBASSADOR 


INTERNATIONAL 
CULTURAL FOUNDATION 


Founder and Chairman 
Herbert W. Armstrong 


President 
Garner Ted Armstrong 


Executive Vice Presidents 
Stanley R. Rader Robert Lawrence Kuhn 


Secretary- Treasurer 
Henry F. Cornwall 


Vice President for Financial Affairs 
Raymond L. Wright 


PERFORMING ARTS STAFF 
General Manager ... met ..... Wayne Shilkret 
Publicity & Promotion Manager ... .. William Wiemhoff 
Director of Development .. " -Tonny van der Leeden 
Director, Community Relations Listens RODBert Haworth 
Ticket Mana@Qef .............00.0 000 cece veceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee. Garth Nelson 


AMBASSADOR COLLEGE 
Dean of Faculty .. . Dr. Michael P. Germano 
Chairman, Music and Art Dept sisacersenaacm OF: Pa GGRY LOND 


AMBASSADOR AUDITORIUM STAFF 
Auditorium Manager ... . Ellis E. LaRavia 
Stage MANAGE ............60 cece cece cceeceeeeesseseseseseeee, LOUIS Winant 
HOUSE MANGE? ..........60cc cece cece cess eeeseeseeseeeeeeeesse Roman Borek 
Lighting Director ...........s0.0s0eeseees .. Kevin Gardner 
AUGIO ENGINGEESS .........6.6c6 cece eee “doh Prohs, Tom Maydeck 


Head USHER 0... ecee sees eeeeeeeeeeseeeseseeess. DOUGIas Wilson 
PROGRAM STAFF 

Music Editor .. . Byron Cantrell, Ph.D. 

Art Dir@CtOM 0.0.0... teteteteeeeseeeeee. Allen Merager 
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The Ambassador International Cultural Foundation 
thanks the following for their generous support: 


ARA Transportation Group 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Christen 
Daniel, Mann, Johnson & Mendenhall 
R.R. Donnelly & Sons Co. 
The Exchange Club of Pasadena 
Farm Fresh Distributors 
Huntington Memorial Hospital 
Mrs. Scott Johnson 
KFAC AM/FM 
Merle Norman Cosmetics 
Mickey Mouse Recreation Club 
Nissan Motor Company 
The Ralph M. Parsons Company 
Pasadena Hilton Hotel 
Pierce National Life Insurance Co. 
Mr. Milton A. Rudin 
Rusnak Porsche-Audi 
Mr. John St. John 
Mr. Harry Settlemeyer 
William Simpson Construction Co. 
Textured Coatings of America, Inc. 
United California Bank 
VSI Corporation Aerospace Group 
Wilshire Travel 
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Huntington-Sheraton Hotel 


SHERATON HOTELS & MOTOR INNS WORLDWIDE 
1401 SOUTH OAK KNOLL, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA — 213/792-0266 
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RRRAU ist apo (fov Sua Bec. iisckeenans Post) (ENTERTAINMENT? fiRTS) 
XXX WITH JuNG’S IDEAS. 

HIS GREAT CAUSE I5 FiMNESTY INTERNATIONALS THE WORLD-WIDE CRUSADE 
AGAINST TORTURE AND POLICE BRUTALITY: HHICH HE HGRE OR LESS RESCUED: 
JUST BEFORE IT WON THE NOBEL PRIZES WITH HIS BENEFIT RECORDED 
CONCERT THAT &RGUGHT IN $190;204, 

Pf 'SINCE THE FALL oF Satvapor ALLEeNce IN-i973)freau was reruses 
TO PLAY IN CHILE: HIS NATIVE cAND. He wasn’ T apecareo in SoutH 
HPRICA For NEARLY 27 years. 

HOW HE'S TALKING ABOUT FOOD AGAIN. 

TORT TCHELL?S WASN?T SO BAD. A BEAUTIFUL GIRL SERVED HY CINNER: 

$0 IT WAS A PLEASURE. I LYOE ALE THE FATTENING THINGS IN THE WORLD. 


SUNDAY | HILL FasT.?? 


 '' he's oN A PERMANENT DIET?’ ROTHE SAYS: HE DOESN'T DRINK of 
SMOKE: USED TO TAKE A LITTLE WINE? BUT NOW NOT EVEN THAT. 
UUTSIDE ORCHESTRA HALL A BURLY MAN DETACHES HIMSELF FROM THE 
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HALL: LUNGES FOR THE PIANIST'S HAND? sUSHES. 
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For COPYING, SCANNING or FAXING 
MULTIPLE OR VARYING SIZE DOCUMENTS 8/4" X 11° OR SMALLER 


¢ PROTECT your valuable documents from possible damage when 
copying, scanning or faxing. 


e ORGANIZE originals of varying sizes and shapes, such as expense 
‘receipts, for copying, scanning or faxing. 


~ INSTRUCTIONS ~ 


1. Place document(s) to be copied, seanned or faxed face up between the clear cover and 
the backing sheet. 


2. Lay the document carrier containing the original document(s) on the glass* to copy 
or sean, or insert the carrier into your fax machine, as usual . 


The document earrier ean be reused numerous times! 
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HINCES AT THE HANDSHAKE. 
BOTH HAVE FAMILIES OF THETR OWN: BUT THEY ACT LIKE aN CLO MARRIED 
COUPLE. LATER: WHEN THE CONCERT If OVER? ‘THEY WILL CHATTER aBouT 
WHERE TO EAT - SHE DOESN'T WANT HIM TO VENTURE OUT INTO THE 
BLIZZARD! HE HATES THE ROOH-SERVICE Foon, SHE SLYLY READS HIM THE 
RGOM-SERVICE MENUS HE SULKS, AND WHEN THEY 00 FINALLY HIND uP aT 
HITCHELL’S again: Doesn't we -want-@ BAKED roTaATO? No. But JUST 
A PIECE GF GNE: TO KEEP UP HIS STRENGTH? Nos HE WANTS A SALAD. 
‘THEY ARE NOT QUARRELING. IT IS HON THEY GET ALONG AFTER 30 YEARS 
TOGETHER. } 
 BELOWSTAGE IN THE DRESSING ROGM HE GETS OUT HIS MUSIC: SITS DoHN 
WITH & CUP OF COFFEE FROM THE rereiie-ane BEEN PERKING THERE FoR 
HIM. WE STEP OUTSIDE, 

‘SHE'S GOING INTO HIS SHALL NOW??? SHE says, ‘4HEILE go oveR THE 
SCGRE NOTE BY NOTE FOR HALF aN HouR.?? 

iT IS THE BEETHOVEN ITH CONCERTO? Tue Emperor. GRADUALLY BACKSTAGE 
NOISES INCREASE. Bassoons. Brevins:-Triiis. firpeagres, Insioes via 
‘THE MIRROR: WE CAN SEE HRRAU? PROFOUNDEY CONCENTRATED. His Hang 
MOVES. HE NODS ONCE WITH DECISION; 

THE WARNING BUZZER. ConpucTor Carto fiarta GIucini oRoPS IN: 


THEY TALK IN GERMAN: ONE GF firrauis Five LANGUAGES, SHILEeSs, & 


PAT ON THE BACK. A LIGHT HANDSHAKE. GIULINT:s LEAN @ND GRAYING: 
TOWERS OVER THE 3-FooT-6 flerau, GrucINI- Leaves. 
‘tHe’ s GOT a NEW SUPERSTITION??? -HRRAU SAYS WITH A CHUCKLE as HE 


CGHES GUT INTG THE CLUTTERED CORRIDOR AMONG THE TRUNKS AND 
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For COPYING, SCANNING or FAXING 
MULTIPLE OR VARYING SIZE DOCUMENTS 8/2" X 11° OR SMALLER 


¢ PROTECT your valuable documents from possible damage when 
copying, scanning or faxing. 


e ORGANIZE originals of varying sizes and shapes, such as expense 
receipts, for copying, scanning or faxing. 


~ INSTRUCTIONS ~ . 


1. Place document(s) to be copied, scanned or faxed face up between the clear cover and 
the backing sheet. 


2. Lay the document carrier containing the original document(s) on the glass* to copy 
or sean, or insert the carrier into your fax machine, as usual . 


The document carrier can be reused numerous times! 
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WaRoORGBES. **HE WON'T TAKE THE ELEVATOR UP TO THE STAGE. ”? 
> HUSTCIANS HURRY BY HITH THEIR “INSTRUMENTS. JHE AIR VIBRATES. © : oe a 
PoTHE STEPS UP TO ARRAU) HOLDS HIS HANDSY GOWNS TO KISS THEM 
‘REVERENTLYS wuRHURS, HE 15 NOT LOOKING AT ANYTHING. FN TNHARD 
STARE, HE TAKES f DEEP BREATH. 
BACKSTAGE: FALTS: ROPES: BULLETIN BOARDS. GN A DESK: AirRau’s 
BOTTLE OF EVIAN WATER. GIULINT COMES UP THE IRON STAIRS: GREETS 
TECHNICIANS. THEN ARRAY STEPS GFF THE SENTRY-BOX ELEVATOR HITH 
‘ITS TINY SQUARE OF RED CARPETS TECHNICIANS BOW THEN THROUGH @UICKLYs 
‘OPEN DOOR TO STAGE REAR. GuT -THEY-GO. “Briske INTO THE APPLAUSE-STORA, 
fit THE PIANGs ARRAU FIXES ATTENTION ON THE CONDUCTOR. ALL THE 
RUSHING 15 DOWN NOW. THE CHATTER AND THE FACES AND THE KNOT IN THE 
STOMACH. ALL DONE NOW. THE SILENCE GATHERS. 
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copying, scanning or faxing. 
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HERA Zo aon (foy Sun dec: -tie-Kernans Post} (ENTERTAINMENT: ARTS) 
MEX THE SILENCE GATHERS. 

| Ne a EOE ETE any REWENOER JUST HHEN 
HE FIRST TOOK TO THE PIANGS BUT HE-DOES REMEMBER HAVING HIS DINNER 
ACTUALLY SPOGNED INTO HIS “MOUTH HHELE HE PLAYED ON? AND HE KNOWS 
‘THAT HE TAUGHT HIMSELF TO READ A -GEETHOVEN SONATA OFF THE PRINTED 
‘PAGE BEFORE HE COULD READ WORDS: -ANO-LATER HIS MOTHER? A FINE 
PRANIST HERSELF? PREPARED HIN-FOR-HIS FIRST CONCERT: IN SANTIAGO? 
aT 3. 

YOU THINK ABOUT THAT AS YOUCHATCH HIN-PLAY® YOU THINK ABOUT THAT 
‘4-YEAR-OLO WITH HIS FEET NOT HALFWAY TO THE PEDALS: THAT LITTLE 
“RID GUT THERE PLAYING CHOPIN-ON “THE -STAGE ‘AT Jy AND YOUR MIND TICKS 


GFF THE MILESTONES OF HIS LIFEi-SENT To GERMANY AT f BY THE 





CHILEAN GOVERNMENT TO STUDY WITH HaARTIN Keause (a pup of Liszt: 
WHO HAS A PUPIL OF DZERNYs WHO HAS WPUPIL OF BEETHOVEN)? THE 
LISZT PRIZE AT 16 AND AGATN ATT? -=tT- HADN'T BEEN AWARDED FoR 


i [inni’ GIGANTIC PROJECTS: PLAYING ALE THE KEYBOARD HORKS OF 
| 


HOZART: SCHUBERT: WEBER: THE SONATAS AND CONCERTI OF BEETHOVEN: 
‘A HALF-CENTURY GF TOURING THE WORLD? THE INTERNATIONAL PRIZES: 
‘THE ENDLESS ROSTER OF RECORDINGS? THE YOLUNES OF EDITINGS. 


| BUT YOU KEEP COMING BACK TO THE MEMORY OF “THAT CHILD AS You WATCH 
: et 
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THE VETERAN LOOKING UP RAPTEY AT THE CONDUCTOR: BENDING OVER THE 
KEYS: LOST IN A WORLD OF HIS GHN MAKING. 

- BHEN HE Was 15 AND ERAUSE DIEOGs HE WAS SHATTERED: FOR HE SENSED 
‘THAT HE HOULD HAVE TO RE-INVENT HIMSELF? WOULD HAVE TO OUTGROW THE 
PRODIGY WHO PLAYED BY INTUITION: SO HE STOPPED FOR A YEAR OR THO: 
RELEARNINGs HATURING: DETERMINED To BE TAKEN SERIOUSLY AS AN ARTIST: 
FINALLY CELEBRATING HIS ARRIVAL WITH A BRILLIANT EXPLOSION GF 
MUSIC: THE LISZT PRIZES AND IN THE SANE YEAR HIS LONDON DEBUT 

WHEN HE PLAYED Bacu’s boLosers-Yariations ano rour Scarcatti 
‘SONATAS: A STUPENDOGUS GUTPOURING, 

FAMNGUS FOR If IMMENSE REPERTOTREs STILE -RECORDING CONSTANTLY? 
ARRAN TENDS NOW TO STICK TO A-FEW RELIABLE WARHORSES WHEN ON THE 
ROAD. HE Piay. i 
2THE SHOULDER: NOT IN THE RUSSTAN STYLE WITH 
THE ELBOWS CLOSE: BUT GETTING HIS-HHOLE BACK INTO IT. 

HERE AND THERE HE MISSES A NOTE? BUT WHAT YOU NOTICE ARE THE 
COHERENT DYNAMICS: THE CRISP ATTACKS: SOLIOs NEVER FLANBOYANT: 
THE TIMING AND MOST GF ALL THE INTELLIGENCE OF HIS PLAYING: THE 
HIND ALWAYS AT WORK. 

tHE FEELS CHOPIN HAS BEEN ABUSEDY TREATEG AS A SALON COMPOSER: 
‘AND HIS CHOPIN IS NOT THE ONE WE -EXPECTi THERE IS IRON IN IT: 
‘THE DARK CHOPIN: THE EXILE ‘THE OYINGS} 

iT 18 @ NEW FPIANG: THE ACTIGN IS A LITTLE HEAVY. THERE 15 A HAN 


IN THE FRONT ROW WHO CAN'T KEEP STiLis CkOGSSES LEGS: GIGS IN 








POCKETS: YAHNS. BTULINT 2S TAKING IT A TRIPLE SLOWLY. But ARRAU 
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ISN'T WOOLGATHERING? AT EVERY ENTRANCE HE -IS° RIGHT THEREs COMPETENT: 
SURE. 

WHEN HE NO LONGER FINDS NEW IDEAS AND MEANINGS IN A WORK: HE SIMPLY 
‘GROPS ITs LEAVES IT BEHIND: GUTTED: WHILE HE GGES ON WHITH THE 
‘SEARCH ACROSS THAT RECTANGULAR LANDSCAPE THAT DOMINATES HIS LIFE. 
THOUGH HE ONLY PRACTICES TWO OR THREE HOURS A DAY HOM AND NOT THE 
ils ids i4 Hours HE USED To Dor THERE fs ALWAYS A PIANO IN HIS 
‘HOTEL ROGH: ALWAYS A PIANO A FEN STEPS Away. It's aN EXTENSION oF 
HIS BODY: HIS BROTHER: HIS FATE: THIS LONG: SHINY: BLACK HOODEN 
THING WITH THE GRIN F WHITE IVORY TEETH THAT HAS REEN CONFRONTING 
HEN SINCE BEFGRE HE CAN REMEMBERS SINCE SOME LOST AFTERNOON WHEN 

HE FIRST WANDERED OVER TO ITs MAGNETIZED: AND REACHED uP To 

‘CHIN LEVEL AND POKED AT A KEY WITH A CURTOUS FINGER aND HEARD 

THAT SOUND. 

END Aoy Sun pec ii... 


HASent bec. 9 
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By JOSEPH HOROWITZ 


ary 6, 1903, in Chillan, 
Chile, will celebrate his 
75th birthday a day early 
this afternoon by playing 
Beethoven, Liszt and 
Brahms at Avery Fisher Hall. It is one. 
of 92 concerts booked for his “Golden 
Jubilee” season, a tour of duty including 
appearances in 14 countries and with 
more than 20 orchestras, as well as five 
recording sessions lasting about five 
days apiece. s 
_ Such durability is impressive, but not 
unique; as musicians go, great pianists, 
like great conductors, are @ hearty 





breed. Artur Rubinstein, for one, was in © 


his 70’s when he performed a celebrated 
series of 10 Carnegie Hall recitals in the 
space of six weeks. But if Mr. Rubin- 
stein’s septuagenerian vigor reflected a 
monumental joie de vivre, Mr. Arrau’s 
can nearly seem a tactic of survival. “‘! 
can’t imagine reducing the number of 





laudio Arrau, born Febru- , 


concerts | play,”’ 
“No, I think for me it would be impossi- 
ble. I would go through hell. I wouldn’t 
risk it. I might simpl 
goon stage again.” 

He has been playing 100 concerts a 
year for decades. The only regular 
breaks come in the summer, 
and his wife leave the 
Long Island home to spen 


weeks ona 


bou. 


the Bee 


Artistry Grows 
Ave, Says 


ght about 15 years ago. 
and August, the 
opportunity for 
on the s 


lengthy interview 
plated his 
discussed 


pianist. 


The Arrau estate remains secluded 
wooded. The main house — 
ing wooden struct 


from 1806. There is also a 


and generously 
is a sprawl 
which dates 


picturesque red barn, and ai. «>, bac. 


a 
om 
fede - 
- 


approaching 





' eft 





he quietly reflects. 


y get too scared to 


when he 
ir Douglaston, 
d several 
400-acre Vermont estate they 
Last July 
Vermont holiday was an 
Mr. Arrau to finish work 
econd volume of a new edition of 
thoven sonatas, and to restore 
some Schubert and Liszt to his active 
repertoire. He also took time off for a 
in which he contem- 
anniversary and 
his continuing evolution as a 


yard pond Thoreau would have appreci- 


ated. 

Though the house maintains a rustic 
air, the painstaking deliberation of 
Arrau the artist is everywhere appar- 
ent. The furnishings, which include such 
authentic Victorian amenities as a two- 
seated wooing chair as well as an expert 
collection of New England antiques, are 
comfortable, even casual, but undeni- 
ably elegant all the same. Mr. Arrau 
himself is an impeccable dresser. A 
short man, once chunky, he is now trim, 
at times almost frail. But his flaring 
nostrils and high cheekbones, dapper 
mustache and shiny hair still connote 
the dark good looks of a Latin American 
man of the world. ae Chee 

His hazel green eyes are windows to 
his moods. When he is pensive, they 
cloud and look away. When an enormous 
German Shepherd named Rex, nearly lo 
years old, lumbers over to greet a visi- 
tor, they harden with annoyance. ‘‘GO 
away, dear,’’ he tells the dog. ‘‘Go to 
your mistress.’’ The creature does not 
budge. Mr. Arrau’s eyes bulge to cir- 
cles, his mouth contracts with impa- 


- tience. He whips around towards the 


back of the house. ‘“‘Ruth! Ruth! Call 
Rexie. He is bothering us!”’ 
Mr. Arrau’s full attention registers 


_ with stark force. His speech is slow, 


grave, and punctuated by moments of 
silence. ‘My playing is more intense 
now,’ he says. “The expression is more 
concentrated than before. There are 
_?w insights, particularly in Schubert, 
in late Beethoven. Even in Debussy 
there av certain things, what I call his 
“yun ~—* Page 19. 
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“I don’t dare to say that the vanity has 
yet entirely disappeared—it is almost 
impossible for a performer to get rid of 
his desire to achieve. But the older you 


are, the better the personality is inte-— 
grated. The message becomes more uni- — 


versal. It still carries the blood of the in- 
terpreter, but in a richer, wider and 
deeper sense. 


‘‘When one overcomes certain handi- 
caps of vanity, one doesn’t use the music 
to project oneself so much. To take a 
very vulgar example: I couldn’t care 
less whether the audience likes me or 
not. That sounds very conceited, but it 
isn’t that at all. I’m doing what I have to 
do—if they like it, fine, if they 
don‘t .. .You reach a moment where ina 
certain way you don’t care.”’ 


As Mr. Arrau himself acknowledges, _ 


he nevertheless seems too embattled to 
ever reach true- quiescence. An early 
crisis set the stage for much that fol- 
lowed. So astonishing were his early 
gifts (he taught himself to read music 
by the age of four) that the Chilean Con- 


gress established a 10-year scholarship 


to send him to Berlin with his mother 
and sister. There he was taught by Mar- 
tin Krause, a pupil of Liszt. But Krause, 
who became like a father, died when Mr. 
Arrau was 15. Despite a string of artistic 
triumphs, the young pianist spent six 
‘Years wrestling with traumatic self- 
doubt. At 21, he tried psychoanalysis, 


-< _ aa be, ~~ 





. the first 


istry at 75 


_ Concerto as fast as they do, they will not 


you fail in one way or the other. It all 
goes back to the prodigy period. A child 


_ when he is trained as a performer feels 


that he can’t live up to what is expected. 
Sometimes he reacts by escaping into 
failure, to show to himself and to others 
who expect alotfromhim.” _ 
At the piano, Mr. Arrau applies in full 
measure the weight of his Faustian 
searching. Just as each passing mood 


_.. consumes his features when he speaks, 


when he plays the music takes hold at 
every point; its flow is seldom simple 
and never glib. Some people may find 


_ such grinding entanglement more per- 
- turbing than uplifting—navigating a 


writhing flood of moods and tempos in 
movement of the 
‘“‘Hammerklavier,’’ Mr. Arrau can 
seem over-burdened with doubt. But the 
underlying angst is magnificent and 
unimpeachable; it is the bedrock of his 
humbling intensity, practically his sig- 
nature. | . 

“*T sometimes look back and am very 
grateful about my years as a prodigy,”’ 
he reflects. ‘‘Because I didn’t go to 
school, I never had to do things because 
they were done by others. That produces 
a certain attitude—never taking things 
for granted that people consider one has 
to accept. It went into my development 
as an interpreter. Of course it produces 
a tremendous loneliness; it is frighten- 


pensabie in any artistic creation what- 
soever, I never complain about being 
lonely.”’ 

Mr. Arrau guards the purity of his en- 
vironment. He shuns parties and 
crowds, and distrusts machines. He 
prefers to be interviewed without the 
use of a tape recorder. He doesn’t drive, 
and he cannot operate a phonograph— 
his wife puts the records on for him. 


”’There has been such a flood of me- 
diocrity in the field of interpretation in 
the last 20 or 30 years, since maybe the 
deaths of Schnabel and Fischer, of the 
great musicians,’’ he says, and winces. 
‘“‘Now we have pianists by the dozen. 
There is such a search for quick success. 
I think the current practice of young pia- 
nists playing late Beethoven is a little 
absurd. They are at that age so much in- 
volved in self-expression, in self-asser- 
tion, that it is very difficult for them in- 
tuitively to understand the message of 
late Beethoven. 





‘*And there is this question of tempos. 
If you would ask them, these young pia- 
nists, for what reason they play, say, the 
last movement of the Brahms D minor 


know what to tell you. Or if they are 
cynical enough, they will tell you they 


get more applause. My tempos are also — 
the tempos that Brahms used to take— 
_ my teacher heard him several times. Or 


let’s say, that Clara Schumann took, or 
even Schnabel.” 


Perhaps he idealizes the past—judged 
from broadcasts and _ recordings, 
Schnabel’s tempos in the Brahms B flat 
Concerto are faster than Mr. Arrau’s, 


-and Mr. Arrau’s own tempos in the-D © 


minor are somewhat slower than they 
used to be. But, incontrovertibly, Arrau, 
who speaks reverently of Busoni’s Bee- 
thoven, and of the playing of Eugene 
d’Albert and Teresa Carreno, remains a 
surviving link to a more focused musical 
culture. The Berlin where he grew up 
had opera houses Jed by Kleiber, Klemp- 
erer and Walter. Wilhelm Furtwangler- 
conducted the Philharmonic. Busoni, 
and then Schoenberg, taught composi- 
tion atthe Academy of Arts. Mr. Ar- 
rau’s Own prodigious contributions to 
musical Berlin have included a historic 
1935 series of concerts in which he 
played the entire known solo clavier out- 
put of Bach, followed in 1936 by five 
evenings of Mozart, and in 1937 by four 
of Schubert. 





He frankly embodies the Romantic 
ing sormetimes. But loncliness_is indis-—ideal of the artist.as solitary, sipuggiing 
hero. It is an old ideal, increasingly 


challenged both by circumstance and 
opinion. The models Mr. Arrau admires 
are fading with age; the solitude he cul- 
tivates grow harder than ever to sus- 
tain. | 


Even at the piano, he can already 
seem a throwback to a different era. Re- 
hearsing Beethoven’s Third Piano Con- 
certo last season at Avery Fisher Hall, 
curled over the keys and gravely self- 
absorbed, Mr. Arrau in his three-piece 
suit looked so incongruous that the non- 
chalant New York Philharmonic could 
almost have been a backdrop added by 
mistake. Afterwards, there was some 
complaining about the listlessness of the 
orchestra. They will play better for the 
concert, Mr. Arrau said; in rehearsal, 
the musicians are always casual. Does 
Claudio Arrau ever play casually? 
someone asked. ‘‘I can’t!”’ he answered, 
his eyes aghast, his face burning with 
feeling. He does not know how. = 
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COMPLETE PIANO CONCERTOS — SC7IAX501 
Concertgebouw Orchestra/Hai tink 3 

PIANO CONCERTO NO. 1; SONATA NO. 6 839.749 
Concertgebouw Orchestra/Haitink ‘ 

PIANO CONCERTO NO. 2; SONATA NO. 1 839.751 
Concertgebouw Orchestra/Hai tink 3 

PIANO CONCERTO NO. 3 INC MINOR, OP. 37 — 6580.078 
Concertgebouw Orchestra/Haitink = 4 

PIANO CONCERTO NO. 4 INC, OP. 58 


580. 060 
Concertgebouw Orchestra/Hai tink 4 


PIANO CONCERTO NO. 5 39.600 
Concertgebouw Orchestra/Hai tink : 
TRIPLE CONCERTO 00.129 


Szeryng, violin; Starker, cello; New P 
Orchestra/Inbal (Cassette 7300.092) 4 
EROICA VARIATIONS, OP. 35; 6 VARIATION 743 
OP. 34; 32 VARIATIONS IN C MINOR 3 


'PATHETIQUE'', ''APPASSIONATA'', AND ''MOO 


). 308 
SONATAS (Cassette 7300.029) q 


THE COMPLETE PIANO SONATAS 035 
THE FOUR LAST PIANO SONATAS 0.020 


tT) 


51) 


PIANO CONCERTO NO. | 


00.018 
Concertgebouw Orchestra/Haitink (Casse 3 





THE TWO PIANO CONCERTOS 6700.018 
Concertgebouw Orchestra/Haitink ag | 
PIANO CONCERTO NO. 2 6500.019 


Concertgebouw Orchestra/Haitink (Cassette 7300.052) 


SONATA NO. 3 IN F MINOR, OP. 5; SCHERZO IN E FLAT 6500.377 
MINOR, OP. 4 


- COMPLETE PRELUDES (Cassette 7300. 335) 6500.622 


PIANO CONCERTO NO. 1 
London Philharmonic/Inbal (Cassette 7300.109) 6500.255 
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PIANO CONCERTO NO. 2 IN F MINOR, OP. 21; 6500. 309 
KRAKOWIAK CONCERT RONDO IN F, OP. 14 
London Philharmonic/Inbal (Cassette 7300. 110) 


VARIATIONS ON ''LA Cl DAREM LA MANO!'' FROM ''DON 6500. 422 
GIOVANNI'';s FANTASY ON POLISH AIRS IN A, OP. 13; 

ANDANTE SPIANATO AND GRANDE POLONAISE BRILLIANTE 

iW = FLAT... OF. 22 

London Phi lharmonic/!nbal 


CONPLETE WORKS FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA 6747.003 
(Combination set of 6500.422, 6500. 309 and 
6500. 255) 


SONETTOS DEL PETRARCA, NOS. 104 and 123; BALLADE 802.906 
NO. 2; VALLEE D'OBERMAN; VALSE OUBLIEE; LES JEUX 


SONATA IN B MINOR; BENEDICTION DE DIEU DANS LA 6500.043 
SOLITUDE; WALDESTRAUSCHEN; GNOMENREIGEN 


COMPLETE CONCERT PARAPHRASES ON OPERAS BY VERDI 6500. 368 


FANTASY K. 475; SONATA K. 457; FANTASY K. 397; 6500. 782 
RONDO K. 51] 


FASCHINGSSCHWANK AUS WIEN, OP. 26; ARABESQUE, OP. 839.709 


18; HUMORESQUE, OP. 20 


CARNAVAL, OP. 9; FANTASY, OP. 1/7 802.746 
PIANO SONATA NO. 1, OP. 11; FANTASIESTUCKE, OP. 111 802.793 
SYMPHONIC ETUDES, OP. 13; ABEGG VARIATIONS, OP. | 6500. 130 
DAVIDSBUNDLERTANZE, OP. 6; NACHSTUKE, OP. 23 6500.178 


KREISLERIANA, OP. 16; SONATA NO. 2 IN C MINOR, 6500. 394 
OF 22 


FANTASIESTUCKE, OP. 12; WALDSZENEN, OP. 82 6500. 423 
NOVELETTEN 6500. 396 


PIANO SONATA NO. 24 IN F SHARP, OP. 78; PIANO 
SONATA NO. 29 IN B FLAT, OP. 106 ''HAMMERKLAVIER' 6833.145 


PIANO SONATA IN F SHARP MINOR, OP. 2; VARIATIONS 
ON A THEME BY PAGANINI, OP. 35 9500. 066 





DISCOGRAPHY 


BEETHOVEN: PIANO CONCERTO NO. 5 ''EMPEROR'! 6570.086 
Concertgebouw Orchestra/Haitink 7310.086 
BEETHOVEN: TRIPLE CONCERTO 6500.129 


Szeryng, violin; Starker, cello; New Philharmonia 7300.129 
Orchestra/Inbal 


BEETHOVEN: EROICA VARIATIONS, OP. 35; SIX VARIATIONS IN F, 839.743 
OP. 34; 32 VARIATIONS IN C MINOR 
BEETHOVEN: “PATHET IQUE", "APPASSIONATA'', AND ''MOONLIGHT'' 6599. 308 
SONATAS 7300.029; 7750.026 
BEETHOVEN: THE COMPLETE PIANO SONATAS 6747.035 
BRAHMS: PIANO CONCERTO NO. 1 6500.018 
Concertgebouw Orchestra/Hai tink 7300.051 
BRAHMS: P!ANO CONCERTO NO. 2 6500.019 
Concertgebouw Orchestra/Haitink 
BRAHMS: SONATA NO. 3 IN F MINOR, OP. 5; SCHERZO IN E FLAT 6500. 377 
MINOR, OP. h 
BRAHMS: SONATA IN F SHARP MINOR, OP. 2; VARIATIONS ON 9500.066 
A THEME BY PAGANINI, OP. 35 
BRAHMS : "HANDEL" VARIATIONS; FOUR BALLADES 9500.446 
7300.652 
CHOPIN: COMPLETE NOCTURNES 6747.485 
7699 .088 
CHOPIN: COMPLETE PRELUDES 6500.622 
300.335 
CHOPIN: THE FOUR BALLADES; FANTAISIE IN F MINOR, OP. 49 9500. 393 
7300.605 
CHOPIN: | PIANO CONCERTO NO. 1 IN E MINOR 6500.255 
London Philharmonic Orchestra/Inbal 7300.109 
CHOPIN: PIANO CONCERTO NO. 2 IN F MINOR, OP. 21; 6500. 309 
KRAKOWIAK CONCERTO RONDO IN F MINOR, OP. 14 7300.110 


London Philharmonic Orchestra/Inbal 
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VARIATIONS ON ''LA Cl DAREM LA MANO!' FROM ''DON 6500.422 
GIOVANNI''; FANTASY ON POLISH AIRS IN A, OP. 13; 7300.198 
ANDANTE SPIANATO AND GRANDE POLONAISE BRILLIANTE 

IN E FLAT, OP. 22 

London Phi Tharmonte/El Tahu Inbal 

COMPLETE WORKS FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA 6747.003 


(Combination set of 6500.422, 6500.309 and 6500.255) 


SONETTOS DEL PETRARCA, NOS. 104 AND 123; BALLADE 802.906 
NO. 2; VALLEE D! OBERMANN; VALSE OUBLIEE NO. 1 IN 
F SHARP MAJOR; LES JEUX D'EAU A LA VILLA D'ESTE 


SONATA IN B MINOR; BENEDICTION DE DIEU DANS LA 6500.043 
SOLITUDE; WALDERAUSCHEN; GNOMENREIGEN 
COMPLETE CONCERT PARAPHRASES ON OPERAS BY VERDI 6500. 368 


12 TRANSCENDENTAL ETUDES; 3 ETUDES DE CONCERT 6747.412 


7505.081(EP) 
FANTASY K. 475; SONATA K. 457; FANTASY K. 397; 6500.782 
RONDO K. 511 
FASCHINGSSCHWANK AUS WIEN, OP. 26; ARABESQUE,OP. 839.709 
18; HUMORESQUE, OP. 20 
CARNAVAL, OP. 9; FANTASY, OP. 17 802.746 
SYMPHONIC ETUDES, OP. 13; ABEGG VARIATIONS, OP. 1 6500.130 
DAVIDSBUNDLERTANZE, OP. 6; NACHTSTUCKE, OP. 23 6500.178 
KREISLERIANA, OP. 16; SONATA NO. 2 INC MINOR, 6500.394 
OP. 22 
FANTASIESTUCKE, OP. 12; WALDSCENEN, OP. 82 6500. 423 
NOVELETTEN 6500. 396 


PAPILLONS; THREE ROMANCES; KINDERSCENEN; BLUMEN- 6500. 395 
STUCK 


PIANO CONCERTO NO. 3 6570.104 
Concertgebouw Orchestra/Bernard Haitink 7310.104 
PIANO CONCERTO NO. 4 6570.106 
Concertgebouw Orchestra/Bernard Haitink 7310.106 
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. emperor and king combined’ 


The Times 


Shy. 


Arrau’s is a serious Liszt: 

in every bar there is the mark of a 
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SONATA IN B MINOR 


BENEDICTION DE DIEU 
DANS LA SOLITUDE 


WALDESRAUSCHEN 
GNOMENREIGEN 
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COMPLETE CONCERT 
dla lalalalate) = 
ON OPERAS BY VERDI 


6500 368 
(Awarded the first Liszt Record Grand Prix — Budapest) 


Claudio Arrau’s May/June dates: 

May 22 — Ipswich 
24 — Royal Festival allie London. 
25 — Abbotsholme 

June 6 — Royal Albert Hall, London 
29 — York Festival 
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‘Arrau seems to be incomparable 
The Guardian 


SONATA‘IN F SHARP MINOR 
PAGANINI VARIATIONS 


9500 066 (release date May 21) 


SONATA No. 3 
Sl Of | = 740) 


6500 377 


PIANO CONCERTOS Nos.1&2 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, 


Amsterdam/Haitink 
6700 018 (2-LP box set) 


NOW AVAILABLE AT 
ONLY £1.85rrp each! 


Beethoven 


the most imaginatively penetrative 
Plate technically masterful player of 
Beethoven's piano music alive today .. 
The Guardian 


a PAN) (OM O10), (ear e}- 
No.1(with Sonata No.6) 


6580 122 


No.2 (with Sonata No.1) 


6580 123 (release date May 21) 


No.3 6580 078 
No.5 6580 094 


COMPLETE PIANO 
SONATAS 


6747 009 (13-LP box set) 


No.4 6580 060 


Only £19 
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CLAUDIO ARRAU 


Talks to ALAN BLYTH 





6é 


HEN I woke up I was a pianist” was how 
Arrau described to me the start of his life. 
‘“‘T had this urge to play at four and from then 
on it was the only thing I wanted to do’’. At 
that incredibly early age he was already able 
to play Beethoven sonatas and a year later he 
was giving his first recital in Santiago in Chile, 
his home country. When he was seven, he went 
to Berlin with his mother who ‘‘never pushed 
me or held me back” and he began to study 
with Martin Krause, “who taught me that 
playing must be part of Weltanschauung. He 
chose my reading and gave me an all-round 
education—-a real guide and mentor. 

“I had quite a career as a child prodigy. 
Then, when I was fifteen and my teacher died, 
I reached a crisis. I felt deserted and thought 
that if I went to any other teacher it would 
spoil what 1 had learnt from Krause. Yet I 
knew there was so much still lacking in what 
I played. Up to then I had been playing 
intuitively. Now I began to think, to ask my- 
self questions. Doubts clouded my mind and 
every problem had to be solved anew. My 
mother tried to help me without interfering; 
so did several friends who gave me intellectual 
and spiritual sustenance, yet for a while I more- 
or-less gave up my career. 

“‘When I felt able to resume playing, I had 
to fight the idea that prodigies never mature. 
It was vital for me to counter this prejudice and 
eventually I did overcome it. Managers and 
conductors began to realise that I was to be 
taken seriously as an artist. I gave various 
cycles in Berlin. First I undertook a Bach one— 
on the grand piano which I would never do 
today. Then Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert 
series followed. I was much influenced at this 
time by Schnabel, who was the god in Berlin’. 

When Hitler came ‘to power in 1933, Arrau 
felt that “the was so nonsensical that he 
couldn’t last. I was wrong and in 1935 I left 
Germany and went, back to South America, 
first to Argentina, then to Chile’. Just before 
the war Arrau went to the United States and 
he dates his international career from his success 
at a recital in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
in 1941. He still remembers the programme— 
Schumann’s Carnival, Beethoven’s Op. 31 No. 3, 
Mozart’s A minor Rondo, and some Debussy 
or Chopin. From then on his future was 
assured. 

Today he tries to keep his engagements down 
to just over a hundred a year. ‘“‘Every concert 


The GRAMOPHONE 


must be an event, never become routine’. But 
he doesn’t mind playing the same work several 
times on tour. When we met he was just off to 
Israel to play Chopin’s First Piano Concerto 
twelve times. “There’s so much poetry in the 
piece I never get tired of it’. On an extended 
tour he usually, takes three programmes with 
him, “‘each with a basis in the classical repertory. 
I used to play more romantic music and [ still 
like the Liszt concertos, Weber’s Konzerstiick 
and his E flat Concerto. Then there are some 
works I would love to revive, particularly 
Henselt’s concerto, which Busoni and D’Albert 
liked. Of more recent pieces I like the first two 
Bartok concertos, the Chavez concerto and the 
one by Hermann Goetz. The Chavez is a 
beautiful work but very difficult to play— 
there ts a huge cadenza”’. , | 

Arrau made his first records in the 1920s for 
Telefunken and Parlophone. ‘I remember 
Islamey, some Liszt, Busoni’s Elegies—Dte 
Nachtlichen is a particularly lovely piece—and 
the piano Petrushka. I get these out occasionally 
and still find things in them I like’’. 

When he went to the USA, he was signed up 
by RCA and he remembers Weber’s C major 
Sonata, Beethoven’s Eroica Variations and 
Carnival which he made for them. Then he went 
to American Columbia, American Decca, EMI 
and finally to Philips. “I suppose I like best 
my record of Schumann’s Humoresque (SAL- 
3690)”. He looks on records: as documents. 
“Live performances are, of course, more 
spontaneous, and they change from day to day. 
Out of all these experiences you try in the 
studio to distil] the essence and this gives you a 
great sense of responsibility. Of course, it 
worries me not having an audience but I like 
recording none the less. You have to pull your- 
self together to present something that may be 
valid for a long time’’. 

Arrau has recently recorded both Chopin 
Piano Concertos plus most of the same com- 
poser’s works for piano and orchestra. The 
records will be released in the latter part of this 
year. Also for issue is Schumann’s Dauvids- 
biindlertanze, this last is part of a complete 
Schumann set. ‘““When I have finished Schu- 
mann, I would like to tackle all Brahms’s piano 
music, then Schubert, as well as doing some 
more Debussy. I make most of my solo records 
now at a church at Spandau, Berlin. For 
concertos, the Concertgebouw in Amsterdam 
is ideal; everything seems to carry there.” 

In addition to all his playing engagements, 
Arrau has recently found time to prepare a 
new edition of the Beethoven sonatas. “I’ve 
always wanted to put down my ideas about 
interpretation so when Peters asked me if I 
would like to do this edition, I quickly accepted. 
I have once again gone back to the manu- 
scripts. Even the so-called Ur-texts have mis- 
takes in them. I’ve made suggestions for tempi, 
basing myself on Czerny and my own metro- 
nome markings. Where there are no original 
phrase-markings—and only then—I’ve suggest- 
ed my own and the same applies to dynamics. 

“In my introductory comments, I’ve spoken 
about the general character of the works and 
more particularly about the relation of move- 
ments to cach other within cach sonata. 
This I think has been neglected. There are two 
volumes, the first going up to Opus 28. Another 
very important point: I’ve always kept Bee- 
thoven’s notation, even when it seems im- 
possible as in the first movement of Op. 2 No. 2. 
The original fingering leaves no doubt that 
many passages often spread these days between 
two hands should be played by the right alone. 
This intentional difficulty is part of the ex- 

ressive value of the movement and it shouldn’t 
be made easier. This is a very instructive 
example of not ironing away difficulties”. 

Arrau hopes next to turn his attention to the 
Beethoven concertos, then to Chopin’s works. 


“There are the Henle and so-called Paderewski 
editions of Chopin respectively, but there is still 
room for another. These are purely Ur-texts. 
I would hke to prepare an interpretative one. 
Schubert and Debussy could also do with new 
editions. We must see’. 

Away from music, he has an enormous range 
of interests, among them art, history, politics, 
sociology and psychology. ‘“‘When I get 
interested in a subject, I make a point of 
getting to know everything about it”. At home. 
which is in Long Island, he has a discerning 
collection of Chinese porcelain and _pre- 
Columbian and African sculpture. He divides 
his time, when he is in the States, between this 
home and his other one in Vermont. 

When we had virtually finished our ‘official’ 
interview, another abiding interest of Arrau’s 
emerged—opera, which he discusses with an 
authority that comes of deep knowledge and | 
love. “I’m particularly interested in the 
relation between gesture and music of which 
Callas is the supreme exponent’’. His ex- 

rience of the art goes back to his days in 
Berlin in the twenties and before. ‘I particularly 
remember the great sopranos there at that 
time: Barbara Kemp, Claire Dux—the best 
Countess I’ve ever seen—Mafalda Salvatini. 
and Helene Wildbrunn, a wonderful Briinn- 
hilde. Then what conductors we had— 
Blech (what a Carmen he directed), Kleiber. 
Walter and Klemperer whose Don Gtovanni. 
very modern for its time, was unforgettable”’. 

But Arrau doesn’t live in or dote on the past. 
“I remember seeing Battistini in Rigoletto. 
The singing was marvellous, of course, but as a 
histrionic performance it hardly existed. Today 
singers are much more conscious of the meaning 
and dramatic significance of the operas”. He 
also keeps up with all the modern trends. 
bestowing special praise on an ett’s King 
Priam and Zimmermann’s Die Soldaten, which 
we still have to see produced in this country. 
“Tt think there has been a similar change of 
fashion in piano interpretations. I heard 
Paderewski, Godowsky, Hofmann, all wonder- 
ful virtuosos but belonging to a different 
tradition. I remember, too, hearing Saint-Saéns. 
He played his African Fantasy and Wedding Cake. 
a terrible piece. His technique was terrific but 
he was ice-cold. I think the pianists I most 
enjoyed from that time were Teresa Carrefio 


‘and Busoni. 


“Then there was Sophie Menter, Liszt’s 
pupil and a friend of my teacher, Krause. I 
recall this tremendously romantic woman 
tackling Liszt’s Second Concerto. She lived 
in Munich and she told us, with extra- 
ordinary extravagance, about playing to the 
nobility in old Russia and how the grand 
dukes threw jewels on stage for her. It is a 
forgotten and never-to-return era. Today we 
have compensations. Audiences are much 
more musical and attentive. Some German 
towns are indifferent but go to play in the 
university town of Tiibingen and you find them 
understanding the most abstruse late Beethoven”’. 

Arrau hasn’t played, for political reasons, in 


South Africa for fifteen years but he recently 


went back to Spain after a long absence. “I 
sometimes wonder if it’s right to deprive people 
of whatever it is you have to offer. Certainly in 
Spain the people are not exactly responsible 
for the Government they have’’. 

Soft-spoken and urbane, Arrau is the typical 
cosmopolitan, able to converse in five lan- 
guages—‘‘a good few less than Rubinstein and 
Szeryng’’. His wife was a singer in smaller 
opera houses in the Frankfurt area before they 
married in 1937. “She had reached roles such 
as Cherubino before we met and was about to 
attempt Carmen, but she felt that one per- 
former in the household was enough. I suppose 
she is right but it perhaps has been a waste of 
a good voice’’. 
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Arrau Was Born 


ally saw that the piano does 
some things to the music that 
are just not right for it. Only in 
music which was conceived for 
the piano rather than the harpsi- 
chord do the wider dynamics, 
tonal coloration, crescendos, 
and so on really fit.”’ 

Arrau’s concern with authen- 
ticity is by no means confined to 
music not intended for the 
piano, and adherence to a 
composer’s text is solidly ens- 
conced at the top of his overall 
scale of interpretive values. 
With a Yale photographer snap- 
ping pictures from almost every 
possible angle as we talked, the 
mustachioed pianist — com- 
pletely oblivious to the cam- 
era's staccato punctuation — 
noted that ‘‘knowledge of and. 
faithfulness to a composer’s 
text should be the backbone of 
any interpretation. To offer a 
simple example, if he writes 
piano (soft) and you play forte 
(loud) then you’ve already 
made a Serious mistake. A valid 
interpretation can only be built 
on great respect for every detail 
of a composer’s text.” 

The intensity of this respect. 
coupled with a dissatisfaction 
shared by others over existing 
editions of the Beethoven sona- 
tas, prompted Arrat to under- 
take his own. Vclume one ap- 
peared in print a few months 
ago, with the two final volumes 
(containing the remaining 17 
sonatas and a discussion of 
interpretation) due for publica- 
tion earlv next year. Amidst the 
quiet click-flash the pianist qua 
editor explained, ‘‘I have been 
deeply involved with Beethoven 
all my artistic life and my edi- 
tion utilizes my own expert- 
ences with the music in con- 
junction with research done 
during the past several years. 
There are, of course, many bad 
editions, but even a marvelous 
one like Schnabel’s is a little out 
of fashion now simply because 
of what_we have learned about 
the music since Schnabel’s 


death.”’ 
If you get the idea from all 


this that Claudio Arrau is, like 
many other illustrious senior 
performers, inextricably wed. 
ded to the past — domt. Though 
understandably selective in His 
tastes, he expressed great ad- 
miration for certain pieces of 
Boulez and Stockhausen, is fond 
of the Polish modernists (he is 


particuiarly high on the music 
of Tadeusz Baird) and plays the 
Charles Ives piano sonatas (‘I 
love to play them for enjoy- 
ment, but they’re not ready for 
public performance yet.’’). He 
is also very much into electron- 
ic music. 

Based on this — for me at 
least — unexpected revelation, I 
couldn’t resist sharing my 
fantasy of a concert series enti- 
tled ‘Claudio Arrau plays the 
music of the 20th Century.”’ 
Might it ever happen? He didn’t 
dismiss the possibility. 
‘‘Whenever I have rest periods 
of three or four months I get 
into this repertoire more deep- 
ly, and it’s wonderful. It’s like 


discovering the music of anoth- 


er planet — which is, I think, 
part of its strength and interest. 
But you know, when I play even 
Schoenberg in public I get 
ioods of letters saying it does- 
n't go with my image.” He 
smiled wistfully and added, 
‘whatever that is.’’ 
Schoenberg 

The lined, expressive face 
came alive now, telegraphing 
the reminiscence which the 
mention of Schoenberg had stir- 
red: ‘‘I remember when I first 
heard ‘Pierrot Lunaire,’ and a 
big fight broke out. Everyone 
around me was protesting loud- 
ly, but I was so deeply moved by 
the music. I stood up,and grab- 
bed my keys out of my pocket — 
I was so upset I was ready to hit 
them!’’ Now thoughtful again, 
he observed — ‘'It’s really a 
pity that audiences are so di- 
vided. Most people, I think, 
wish that music had stopped 
with the close of the 19th Cen- 
tury.’’ Which is a rather mean- 


ingful statement from one of the 


best known protagonists of that 
‘great tradition.”’ 

Nonetheless, Arrau feels that 
audjence makeup is changing 
for the better, and primarily 
credits the young for the shift: 
‘In the past, people went to con- 
certs for general enjoyment and 
cultural uplift.”’ he asserted, 
‘but now I feel a new intensity 
in their reactions, both pro end 
contra. And I really think its 
Lecause voung people have 
come to classical music through 
oop and they're used to listening 
to music without restraint. 
'nformal places like Tangle 
wood have helped the process 
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“Most people, | think, wish that 


music had stopped with the close of the 


19th Century.” 


along. 
_ For the Yale piano Students 
who never got the chunce fo 


ask, I can pass on this bit of | 


Arrau advice: ‘‘First, I tell 
young performers to develop a 
solid, al!-around cultural under- 
Standing. A performer must 
have a feeling for a composer’s 
Surroundings and the time in 
which he worked. And then I 
strongly advise fighting vanity 
from the very beginning. It can 
be the death of a performance 
because it can make one.do 
pleasanter things — things 
calculated solely for effect in 
order to Squeeze more ap 
plause. Also, though I have no 
proof of it, I personally feel that 
an inflated ego will in the long 
run kill any performer's crea- 


| tive powers. ”’ 
| 


j 
; Then, as the man who has 
recorded all the Beethoven 
sonatas and concertos (twice), 
‘both Brahms concertos (also 
twice) and is currently half way 
through the entire Schumann 
| keyboard oeuvre (16 LP’s on the 
‘Phillips label) stood up — 
perhaps ready for that delayed 
nap — I asked what he might 
have become if not a pianist. 
: There was no pause for thought 
and the answer shot back with 
‘unequivocal directness: ‘‘That 
question is one I have never se 
riously pondered. In fact, I have 
‘never experienced a minute of 
‘doubt that the reason for my 
being on this planet was to be a 
Pianist.” 
H 
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With A 
By GORDON EMERSON 
It was late on a brisk Monday 

afternoon two weeks ago, and 

the next night Claudio Arrau 
would make his first New 

Haven appearance in 16 years. 

The occasion would also mark 

his first collaboration ever with 

the New Haven Symphony’s 
new musical director Erich 

Kunzel. The vehicle was to be 

Beethoven’s final piano concer- 

to, *‘theEmperor.” | 
Needless to say the 72-year- 

old Chilean-born pianist wasn’t 
suffering any nerves over either 
aspect of the occasion. After 
all, not only has Arrau perform- 
ed with virtually all the major 
and not so major league conduc- 
tors in the world during his 
circa 55 years on the concert 
stage, but the “‘Emperor’’ is — 
along with the other four Bee- 
thoven concertos and the two by 

Brahms — an Arrau specialty. 
The short (5 foot-6 inches) 

and slightly stocky pianist had 

arrived in New Haven late from 
his Long Island home, and with- 
out benefit of the nap he had 
hoped to take we immediately 
sat down to chat in the immense 
19th Century living room of 
Yale Dean and Mrs. Horace 


Taft on Hillhouse Avenue. 


Arrau was to be their house 
guest prior to the dress rehear- 
sal at Woolsey Hall that 
evening, and would then return 
for a party and informal discus- 
sion with several Yale piano 
students who were to attend the 
rehearsal. A New Haven Sym- 
phony judgment to close the 
dress rehearsal to all visitors 
did not submerge the party 
plans, however Arrau’s own 
decision to return to New York 
following his-final run-through 
with the orchestra was to leave 
the young pianists without a 
guest of honor. I understand, 
however, that a good time was 
had by all, including a listening 
session of recordings made by, 
as one of those in attendance 
described him, ‘‘the ghost 
guest.”’ . 

But at 4:15 in the afternoon 
Mr. Arrau was very much 
present, and I began our talk by 
asking how many times he has 
played the ‘‘Emperor.’’ I guess- 
ed it was a bit like asking Olivi- 
er how often he has done ‘‘Ham- 





Legend 


let.”’ ‘Probably about 2,447’ he 
laughed, obviously gleeful at 
pulling the made-up but perhaps 
not so far-fetched figure out of 
the air. “‘This week, in fact, is 
Emperor week for me. I played 
it last night at Carnegie Hall 
with the Israel Philharmonic 
and I'll be doing it again in De 
troit twice more.” Even after 
So many turns at the concerto so 
nicknamed by a publisher be 
cause of its grandeur, it was 
clear that Arrau considered the 
Carnegie performance under 
guest conductor Daniel Baren- 
boim a very special one. The 
dark eyes took on a Chef Boy-ar- 
dee twinkle as he said of Baren- 
boim, ‘‘such a marvelous young 
musician. Oh, that performance 
was So alive, so vital.”’ Arrau 
was speaking with a veiled soft- 
ness I gather is typical, and one 
that remained unruffled by 
inner excitement. 
Still An Event 

‘‘As you can perhaps see,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘a work like the 
Emperor is still an event for 
me. No matter how many times 
I play a great piece of music it 
can still feel fresh — full of won- 
der.’’ But doesn’t even the most 
profound masterpiece some 
times go stale? “Yes it can hap- 
pen,’’ he admitted, ‘‘but 
whenever I reach that point I 
drop it for awhile — quite 
awhile.’’ Chopin’s Second Sona- 
ta (which contains the famous 
Funeral March movement) and 
Beethoven’s Sonata Opus 27, 
No. 2, (the ‘‘Moonlight’’) are 
presently relegated to Arrau’s 
inactive file though, as he point- 
ed out, ‘‘such status is usually 
temporary rather than perma- 
nent.”’ 


Arrau’s abstention from 
works by Bach in public recitals 
is apparently quite permanent. 
however, and is based on an en- 


tirely different set of reasons. 
Reasons that are refreshing and 


somewhat unusual from a 
pianist of’ Arrau’s generation. 
As he put it, ‘‘In my case, 
Bach’s music occupied me for 
35 years and, in fact, I think I 
was the first to play all of his 
keyboard works in 12 recitals in 
Berlin in 1933 or 34. But after I 
decided it was wrong I stopped. 
Hearing Wanda Landowska was 
a strong influence and I gradu- 
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ABOUT THE ARTIST 


Throughout a long career spanning the continents, Claudio Arrau has 
consistently put a staggering keyboard mastery at the total service of his 
art, achieving fame not only as a celebrated interpreter of Beethoven, but 
also of Schumann, Brahms, Chopin and Liszt. Every season Arrau plays over 
100 concerts in all the music centers of the world, often on three conti- 
nents and sometimes even on four, as he did on a world tour in 74-75 when he 
played not only in the U.S., Europe, and South America, but also in Baalbek and 
Teheran and in Tokyo, Sydney and Melbourne. Outside of Peking there is not 
a major city in the world where Arrau has not been heard. 

Arrau was born in Chillan, Chile. Like most of history's great pianists, 
he was a.child prodigy, able to play a Beethoven Sonata off the printed page 
at the age of four without any formal training. He gave his first recital 
at five in Santiago and at seven in Buenos Aires when he and his entire family 
were on their way to Berlin where the young piano genius was to study on a 
government grant over the next ten years. 

In Berlin, Arrau studied with Martin Krause who was a pupil of Liszt and 
also the teacher of Edwin Fischer. Thus as a pianistic "grandchild" of Liszt 
Arrau can be said to carry on a tradition that goes back to Beethoven, who 
taught Czerny, who taught Liszt, who taught Krause, who taught Arrau. 

Arrau's world tours began at the age of twenty when he came to the United 
States for the first time. He made his debut with the Boston Symphony under 
Monteux and the Chicago Symphony under Stock. Returning to Europe, he entered 
the International Geneva Concours for Pianists in 1927 and won First Prize, an 
achievement comparable at that time to winning the Moscow and Brussels Prizes 
combined. He began playing his celebrated series of piano cycles in Berlin. 


In 1935 he was the first pianist ever to play the complete keyboard works of 


Bach in 12 recitals, and, in subsequent seasons, all of the Beethoven sonatas, 
Mozart sonatas and Weber. Arrau returned to the U.S. in 1941, giving a sen- 
sational Carnegie Hall recital which completed his international fame. His 
present tour is his 35th. 

All of Claudio Arrau's free time for the past three years has been 
occupied with a recently-completed project: a new edition of the Beethoven 
pianc sonatas for Peters in Frankfurt. Arrau is thus able to join the 
exalted ccmpany of Liszt, Bulow, d'Albert and Schnabel, who did similar 
editions. An Urtext Edition, it includes all the Arrau fingerings, as well 
as tempi and performance suggestions. 

Although he has made his home in New York and Vermont since 1941, 

Arrau remains a citizen of his native Chile, where there are two streets 


named in his honor, one in Santiago and one in Chillan. 


CLAUDIO ARRAU'S THOUGHTS ON BEETHOVEN 


(Transcribed in part from the bonus record which 


acaempenied the original U. S. release of his 32 
Beethoven Piano Sonatas on Philips) 

What is it that makes Beethoven so much a part of us; the deepest, 
most searching, most defiant part of us? What is it that makes us say of 
Beethoven that he was a Titan? We don't say it of Bach, nor even of 
Brahms or Wagner or Mahler, titanic as many of their creative outpourings 
are. But we do say it of Beethoven. Why? 

His message of endless struggle concluding in the victory of renewal 
and spiritual rebirth speaks to us and to young people today with a 
force that is particularly relevant to our times. In the sense that his 
life was an existential fight for survival, Beethoven is our contemporary. 

in the sense that he mastered both his life and his art to reach the 


ultimate heights of creation and transfiguration, he will last as long 


as man's spirit to prevail lasts on this earth. That is what we mean when 
we say that Beethoven is Titanic . . . Beethoven exemplifies in his creative 
output all of the spiritual and psychic battles of the mythic hero -- the 
hero who is given superhuman tasks to overcome and who after untold 
struggles . . . finally attains the highest state of self-realization and 
illumination. 

He wrought his works into shape with an inexhaustible inner sense and 
vision of perfection and completion. In the end, he reached a mystical 
union with the godhead as it were, and on a higher plane of transcendence 
than almost anyone else in the history of Western art. 

Nowhere throughout his work is this struggle and final transcendence 
seen so clearly than in the body of the complete 32 Piano Sonatas, where 
Beethoven's creative development may be perceived in one unbroken line of 
continuous evolution from the forthright first sonatas of Op. 2 to the 
otherworldly metaphysical language of Op. lll. 

Where in these opening and middle works can one really foretell the 
Beethoven of the last works -- the five last sonatas, the Ninth Symphony, 
the Missa Solemnis, and five last quartets? Where did all that come from? 
Where did the the ability come for Beethoven to overcome even the Titanic 
in himself and enter spheres of such transcendent meaning as were never 
encountered in music before or, in all truth, since? 

Who could really foretell such a span of evolution which sees him 
create at the end what can only’ be called a metaphysical language of 
music -- a musical language where trills become a trembling of the soul 
and arpeggios reach out into the infinite altogether, as in the Adagio 
expressivo sections of the opening movement of Op. 109? 

In Op. 111 the variations which follow the statement of the sublime 


Arietta are not even called variations, and rightly so because they are not 


variations in the usual sense, but transformations and transfigurations 
of the theme. Here Beethoven reaches cosmic spaces which open up into 
infinitude, into a state of mystical rapture which Goethe called 'der 
fall nach oben' -- the fall upward, and on which Thomas Mann expounds so 
beautifully in 'Dr. Faustus.' 

As Hans Mermann, the noted German musicologist, has written, 'The chain 
of transformations question more and more the character of the variation. 
It is a great process of dissolving into which we are drawn, one of 
dematerialization which dissolves all outlines. The solid turns into the 
flowing, the existence in time into the timeless eternal.' 

Is it any wonder that we hold Beethoven in awe? But the wondrous 
thing about Beethoven is that this metaphysical language which reaches 
such heights and depths of human longing and transcendence and transfiguration 
is always expressed through purely musical means .. . This transformation 
and illumination that is achieved at the end of his life is truly so unique 
that one searches almost in vain for its equal counterpart in music or in 


literature or painting. 
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Steinway Piano sada Lene Records 


Exclusive Management: HUROK CONCERTS, INC. 
1370 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10019 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 23 — 8 P.M. 
EL CAMINO COLLEGE AUDITORIUM 


State Law Prohibits Smoking in this Building. 


Use of Tape Recorders and/or Cameras Prohibited 
Because of Contract Obligations. 


Latecomers will not be seated until the first convenient pause in the 
performance. Invited guests are welcome backstage after the perfor- 
mance only; please enter from the north patio. Your ticket constitutes 
acknowledgment of willingness to appear in photographs taken in 
public areas of El Camino and releases El Camino College, its lessees 
and all others from liability resulting from the use of such photographs. 


Program and artists are subject to change. 


Refreshments will be served during intermission in the patios and in the 
balcony lobby of the Auditorium. Patrons are requested to consume 


refreshments in patio areas. 


Tickets for forthcoming events are available at intermission and after 
the performance at the Auditorium ticket window, south lobby. Tickets 
are also available Monday through Friday from 10 am to 5 pm at the 
outside ticket windows, located in the southeast corner of the Auditorium 
(321-4324, x653). Most tickets can also be purchased at all Ticketron 
outlets. When ordering from El Camino College, please make checks 
and money orders payable to EL CAMINO COLLEGE and mail to El 
Camino College Ticket Office, El Camino College, California, 90506, 


enclosing a large self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
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THIS IS SUCH AN AUTHORITATIVE ASSESSMENT OF THE MASTER PIANIST BY THE DEAN OF 
LONDON MUSIC CRITICS THAT WE WANT YOU TO BE SURE TO READ IT. 
IN SIR NEVILLE'S NEW BOOK JUST PUBLISHED IN LONDON BY CASSELL & CO. 














Claudio Arrau’s Art 


By NEVILLE 
CARDUS 


Claudio Arrau 
s the complete 
ylanist. 


He can revel in 
he keyboard for 
fs own pianistic 
ake, presenting to 
is the instrument’s 
ange, its power to 
ningle song, per- 
ussion, depth of 
armony and rhyth- 
vic fluency; but 
Iso he can go be- 
ond piano-playing, 
aking us into the 
orld of music, into 
ne mind of a com- 
oser, so searchingly 
rat we are free to 
oIrqet his great 
>chnical scope; we 
ake it for granted 
S we are led by his 
rt to the secret 
nambers of crea- 
ve imagination. 
Arrau is Latin by birth 


id blood; also he ab- 
rbed a culture essential- 


European and German, 


that it may be said that 
- succeeds to the line of 


e incomparable Busoni, 
10 marvellously achieved, capacity for playfulness 
Latin (or Italian) and eel thie nieces afer 
rman cultural synthes-}| artist. 


arm. ] 
Arrat:,in—his- formative aoa ae ee 


=. 





Claudio Arrau... 





‘“‘complete pianist.” 


Chopin was an avid ad- 
mirer of Bach). 

As this Arrau recital of 
Chopin proceeded, layer 


~@nd layer of the music’s 


aled. 





Claudio Arrau, the 


As A Pianist 


pianist who began his 


career by sharing the same concert platform as 
Dame Nellie Melba, is in Australia for his fourth tour 


of Australia. 


His Adelaide performance on August 31 will be 
the 16th of 19 he will give in a six-week tour which 
begon in Canberra lost week. 


The accompanying tribute to Arrau was recent- 
ly paid by famous critic Sir Neville Cardus, whe was 
also well-known to South Australia for his cricket 
commentaries. Arrau who hos just turned 65 was 
born in Chile. 





was the keenest-lined, yet 
the most poignant of all 
composers who have writ- 
ten specifically for the 
piano. Sentimentality is 
recognised in music by 
heaviness and weakness of 
phrase. And there is no 
heaviness or weakness of 
phrase in Chopin, certain- 
ly not the way Arrau 
plays Chopin. 

I do not know that I 
could have enjoyed Ar- 
rau’s Chopin playing when 
I was 2 young man under 
the sway of Pachmann, 
and eager te have my 
senses wooed, 


Arrau today plays Cho- 
pin as a full, rounded 
man; indeed, I can see no 
future for Chopin unless 
generations of today and 
tomorrow are not made to 
realise that Chopin was 
compounded of sterner 
tuff than was ever ad- 





mindedness has constantly 
inspired Arrau. 

Of all pianists today 
none surpasses Arrau’s 
treatment of the great oc- 
tave passages of the open- 
ing movement. He controls 
the dynamic energy su- 
perbly, imaginatively as 
well as thoughtfully calcu- 
lating the diminuendo and 
pianissimo shadings, 80 
that we are touched by a 

; sense of awe at those fall- 
ings-away and vanishings 
of sound which are sym- 
bols of Beethoven's spiri- 
tual manifestations and 
presence. 

Busoni played Beet- 
hoven this wa:’; and when- 
ever I hear Arrau finger-. 
ing the slow movement of! 
the “Emperor” concerto, 
bending low over the key- 
board as though looking 


into it for deeper and D 


IT IS INCLUDED 





His interpretation of t: 


minor 


concerto 


deeper meanings, I re- Brahms reveals the sty 


rs, listened to and 
rned much from Busoni 
which provides us with 
jue enabling us to un- 
stand the basis from 
lich his own individual 

t has developed. 

No living pianist sur- 

sses Arrau’s comprehen- 

ve style, fiexible enough 
~ aecommodate musical 

‘tremes, from Chopin to 
ach, Schumann to 
lozart, Beethoven and 
rahms to Liszt. 

His fingers are as “pian- 
tic” as the fingers of Ho- 
owitz, or of Rubinstein; 
ut the fingers of Arrau 


eem always to have, 


yrains in them. 


Medium 


Never is he the keyboard 
virtuoso delighting in 
piano playing as such; 
most times he is the med- 
jum: through him Beet- 
hoven is speaking. 


He has shared Schna- 
bel’s secret; he will hold 
us breathless through ®& 
slow movement, giving to 
the notes, especially to iso- 
lated notes, the articula- 
tion almost of human 
speech. 


The touch of his fingers, 
the accentuation, while 
consistently musical, takes 
on the significances of 
profound thought-process= 


es. 

Music for Arrau is an 
experience involving phy- 
sical, temperamental and 
intellectual activity, the 
whole man that S Arrau 
plays. He cannot be trivial 
or merely ornamental. 


But this is not to say 
that he is without light- 
ness of poise, wit and 
sportiveness. As a man, 
Arrau is one of the wit- 
tiest, youngest and most 
engagingly humorous 
have ever had the good 
luck to know. 


Hear him playing the 


Brahms and, surely, you 
will become aware of the 


le, classicai ana r= 
ements that it is 


where the c 


eed is difficult to 
make the same 
tions in the ripest compo- 
sitions of Bach, Beethoven 
and Brahms. 


Every artist worth while 
goes through expe 
periods of evolution, 


fresh antennas. Years ago, 
d Arrau play Cho- 
to perfection, 
thought, at an Edinburgh 
, Music Festival. H 
note was a pure 
tone and execution. Any 
one of them could have 
been put on to & plush 
tray and give 


later Chopin 
Arrau, also at 


describe it in 
words that came to 
me, uncalled-for, 


time the per Arrau’s Chopin interpre- 


demonstrate that eloquently, 50 ee ae “Surely,” I protested, 
in the playing of this ly, that the music does not} «you can have dinner 
poser accentuation appear to stp. hear Lf with me tonight?” 
applied from the outside : “But,” he remonstrated, 
or from above, so to say, is 
unnecessary, because the tomorrow mus 
melodic flight and flow heart. orrow, and I . 
carries its own natural “ ” 

’ in the E flat concerto But, I persisted, 
d unforced accentuation. (“The Emperor”) of Beet- “you've played the is 
Arrau gives us a mascu- hoven that we can realise sonata umpteen times. 
forgetting the how deeply Busoni contri- “Maybe,” argued Arrau, 
old 19th Century notion of buted to. the early “but it is difficult.” 
a feminine salon Chopin. development of him; in- Always the perfectionist, 
The truth is that Chopin deed, the Busoni lofty- always the modest Master 


mind and all 
my musical senses. 


Arrau enlarged the sta- 
as it is commonly 
of the Preludes. 
The centre of interest in 
e wonderful pieces is 
as generally supposed 


harmonic tex- line Chopin, 
fundamentals, 


the part-writing, the 
in 


a ha ct 


the “molto agitato” mitted in Une eee an 
F sharp minor Pre- atmosphere of Paris — an (ne movenent — & 


lude, the figuration of the stmosphere in which Cho- the same movement — & 


plunging notes had 8D pin wasn’t born, oF in any 
and strength; the struc- ; Guardian” in my *prentice 
ture of the piece had sel- Arrau plays without ob- days; his name - 
dom, in my experience of vious physical energy, free ford, the wisest of all cri- 


been so finely gripped. 
It sounded almost pro- have suggested in & fore- 


going paragraph that Ar- ie ; 
phetic of Bartok. rau’s fingers are in direct assing 


of spectacular gestures. I tics. 


Arrau’s interpretations 
of the A flat Ballade reju- communication with his ang of Busont’s playing 
venated the work in & brain, There is no separa- 4. wrote: “The air of the 
vite startingly revelatory tion of fingers from fore- cnn aivoment 
he restored and res- arm or forearm from up- 
cued it from prettiness, 
from salon languor 
perfumery. He made it : 
” |terplay. He has, for all his ae 
sound noble, # hints a generating muscular pow= a lifetime of labor to eon 


all the lyric urge. 


arm and snoulders, 
and the entire anatomy of him 


is involved, with free in- passing of an 


er, room for relaxation. 


a pause, a silent pause, 50} practise. 


beating of the music's; ,, 
and of the composer's, I play the Liszt 


It is when Arrau plays practise.” 


—— 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
Personal Direction: MICHAEL RIES 
Associate: Hattie Clark 
165 West 5/th Street, New York, N. Y- 10019 
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phrase of my senior music 
critic on the “Manchester and the Arrau that, wit! 
all his maturing 
was Lang 


Johnson’s word 


frisk.” 

the great trill 
toso beginning 
e D minor concert 
jestic volume 


in the same 
{tion, and als¢ 
ack to my mind 
Goethe’s marve 


makes a direct appeal, Bur, 
we feel its passing like the 


spirit. Who would not give 
Himmel” 0! 
j “Faust,” depicting the re- 


just for once, as Buso 
volving thundertread 


played them, the low B 
falling phrase of; I have referred to hiS\ major chords which close 
ornamentation could have treatment of isolated | those reluctant arpes- 
been caught in the air and | notes. He can play an uN-/| gios?” 
made into a rope of pearls accompanied passage so Well, Arrau has given 
to grace the neck of any/ quietly that we are taken| yifetime of dedication 

other living pianist’s wife. close to the invisible edge} devoted se archings, to 
separating the world of} hard labor. He arrived one 


sound from silence. Like} gay in London b air. At 
Flow Furtwangler, he can treat poll he said A must 


a contrast, Ar- 
chantments 0! 
tone at the enc 
of the adagio, 
denza ad lib.” 
the atr, @ SP 
a pianistic tran- 


trast, Arrau's 
of music thro 
allegro; here is th 


and gusto. W' 
led far in th 
b minor concerto Cc 
rahms from the auster 
hen Arrau ber 


Faust over 
tomes; he achieves tral 


hos 
st he revie' 
himself tirelessly and co! 


FRIEDE F. ROTHE 


152 WEST 58TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10019 CABLE: FRIEROTHE, N. Y. 
£ 
October 10, 1972 ' 
Py 
Dee 









Dear Martin: 
scare 


wilt*f aye the most fascinating 
ever printed on the harrowing life of the 
concert artist. 


Enclosed too are the London reviews of 

the concert Arrau played immediately after 
the week of traumatic cancellations des- 
cribed in the LIFE article. 


In Arrau, thanks to his gifts, battles, 
and superior intellect, everything seems 
to have come together - mind, heart, 
technical mastery, profundity - toa 
degree rarely ever attained by a reigning 
superstar virtuoso. I think it helps 
explain what makes Arrau so great today. 


Cordially, 


Sv Ds 6. 
 Friede F,. Rothe 


FFR/ jz 
encls, 


BEETHOVEN IN 1970 


Thoughts on the Piano Sonatas 
By Claudio Arrau 


Whether we want to or not, whether we think that the Beethoven 
Bicentenary celebrations now in progress all over the world in 
this year of 1970 are unnecessary - because Beethoven is never 
far from our daily musical needs and interests - this Bicentenary 
year does make us think all over again of what it is that is so 
great about Beethoven. What it is that makes him so much a part 
of us; the deepest, most searching, most defiant part of us. 

What it is that makes us say of Beethoven that he was a Titan. 

We don't say it of Bach nor even of Brahms or Wagner or Mahler, 
titanic as some of their creative outpourings are. But we do 


Say it of Beethoven. Why? 


I have attempted to explain it many times in the course of my 
performance of the 32 Piano Sonatas in order to put down on paper 
my own thoughts and understanding of these works. Recently, for 
the International Beethoven Festival in Bonn, I was asked to send 
in a paragraph or two on Beethoven and his music in relation to 
our times today. I wrote the following: 


"For me, Beethoven has always stood for the 
Spirit of man victorious. His message of 


“me 


endless struggle concluding in the victory 

of renewal and spiritual rebirth, speaks to 

us and to young people today with a force 

that is particularly relevant to our times. 

In the sense that his life was an existential 

fight for survival, Beethoven is our conten- 

porary. In the sense that he mastered both 

his life and his art to reach the ultimate 

heights of creation and transfiguration, he 

will last as long as man's spirit to prevail 

lasts on earth." 
This is what we mean when we say that Beethoven is Titanic. 
He is Titanic because he is one of the great culture heroes of 


Western Civilization. 


Like all culture heroes, Beethoven exemplifies in his creative 
output all of the spiritual and psychic battles of the mythic 
hero - the hero who is given superhuman tasks to overcome and 
who after untold struggles, (truly bloodied but undaunted) 
emerges the victor. And as in the case of the greatest anentive 
giants - Shakespeare, Michelangelo, Rembrandt, Goethe - finally 
attains the highest state of self-realization and illumination. 
This is especially true of Beethoven who struggled creatively 
possibly on a more titanic scale than even Michelangelo - in the 
sense that he wrought his works into shape with an inexhaustible 
inner sense and vision of perfection and completion. In the end, 


he reached a mystical union with the gochead as it were, and on 


a higher plane of transcendence than almost anyone else in the 


history of Western Art. 


Nowhere throughtout his work is this struggle and final 
transcendence seen so clearly than in the body of the complete 
32 Piano Sonatas, where Beethoven's creative development may be 
perceived in one unbroken line of continuous evolution from the 
forthright first sonatas of Op. 2 to the otherworld metaphysical 


language of Op. lll. 


Much as one has to, I have become reluctant to divide 

Beethoven's works into the three periods of life, the beginning, 
the middle and the end. In art, things are not quite that 
distinctly divided. Thus, at the very beginning of Beethoven's 
musical evolution, the slow movement of the.:third sonata already 
points to the passionately searching depths of the slow movements 
to come. You might even say from these very strong minded first 
sonatas that the heroic Beethoven of the middle years, the 
Beethoven of the Waldstein, the Appassionata, the 5th Symphony 

is already partly in view. But where in these opening and middle 
works can one really foretell the Beethoven of the last works - 
the five last sonatas, the 9th Symphony, the Missa Solemnis, the 


five last quartets? 
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Where did all that come from? Where did the ability come 

for Beethoven to overcome even the Titanic in himself and enter 
spheres of such transcendent meaning as were never encountered 


in music before or in all truth, since? 


Who could really foretell such a span of evolution which sees 
him create at the end what can only be called a metaphysical 
language of music - a musical language where trills become a 
trembling of the soul as it were and arpeggios reach out into 
the infinite altogether, as in the Adagio espressivo sections 


of the opening movement of Op. 109. 


In Op. lll, the variations which follow the statement of the 
sublime Arietta are not even called variations, and rightly so 
because they are not variations in the usual sense but trans- 
formations and transfigurations of the theme. Here Beethoven 
reaches cosmic spaces which open up into infinitude, into a 

state of mystical rapture which Goethe called "der fall nach oben"- 
the fall upward, and on which Thomas Mann expounds so beauti- 


fully in pr. Faustus. 


As Hans Mersmann, the noted German musicologist has written, 
"The chain of transformations question more and more the 
character of the variation. It is a great process of dissolving 


into which we are drawn, one of dematerialization which dissolves 
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all outlines. The solid turns into the flowing, the existence in 


time into the timeless eternal." 


Is it then any wonder that we hold Beethoven in awe? But 

the wondrous thing about Beethoven is that this metaphysical 
language which reaches such heights and depths of human longing 
and transcendence and transfiguration is always expressed through 
purely musical means. Beethoven seems to be breaking up the 
conventional sonata mold, as he does in the last five sonatas, 
but he finds new means with which to contain his message ina 

way no less definite than before. Suddenly the fugue is used 

not just as a musical form but becomes, as in Op. 106, a blinding 
rage of wild titanic fury. Or as in Op. 110, a human act of faith. 
And what of that great battle - the Grosse Fuge - where mighty 


forces seem to be locked into a gigantic struggle of wills? 


This transformation and illumination that is achieved at the 
end of his life is truly so unique that one searches almost in 
vain for its equal counterpart in music or in literature or 


painting. 


I would now like to go into a number of details regarding 


the performance and interpretation of the piano sonatas. 
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First and foremost is the question of textual fidelity. I 

have said so often that textual fidelity is one of the cardinal 
points in any interpretation. But I have also said as often 
that textual fidelity is only the base of an interpretation. It 
is the springboard from which an interpreter can take off. The 
firmer the base, the greater can be the flights of true musical 


imagination. 


We all know that musical notation is not an exact science. 
That every composer worth his salt has elements in his music 
which go beyond the written notes. This is specially true in 
Beethoven where even the rests must be made to speak. And 
speaking of rests, my advice, contrary to Schnabel, is not to 
count rests but to let the tension of the performance give you 


the right waiting time. 


Once, when trying to explain what was so great about Furtwaengler 
as an interpreter, I said that he had the power of divination. 
That is precisely what it takes to realize Beethoven in all his 


depths and grandeur. 


Speaking of textual fidelity, we come to the matter of re- 
arranging passages to make it easier for the performer. For me 


that is like the red cape to the bull. I do not say this out of 
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pedantry but because when you play a passage written for one hand 
with two hands it sounds different. If Beethoven wanted a passage 
te sound as if played with alternating hands he would have written 
it that way. To simplify is, in another sense also a very 
fundamental mistake because the difficulty written in has an 
expressive purpose. Beethoven meant it that way. He wants 
chings at certain points to sound difficult. Otherwise there 
is no point of conflict and contention, a major psychological 


point in Beethoven interpretation. 


Another important question is the matter of metronome 
indications. We know from all actual accounts of Beethoven's 

own playing, accounts by first-hand witnesses such as Czerny 

and Schindler, that Beethoven was one of the freest,most expressive 
interpreters of his own works. Even if we did not have the music 
itself to make this as clear as day, we know from everything 

that Beethoven wrote and said that his sonatas were essentially 
dramatic works. They say something at every point and therefore 
they have to be performed as if the performer were experiencing 
the drama himself. The metronome markings consequently are to 
be taken only as an indication of the general tempo and character 


of a movement but not of its entire inner life. Beethoven himself 
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only agreed to use the metronome when he realized that his works 
might be better off with markings than without. But we know 

that he showed great impatience with the new contraption and his 
own metronome indications, those which we have, need not always 

be taken literally. In any case there they are and I give them 
the most complete attention. In the edition of the 32 Sonatas 
which I am now preparing for Peters in Frankfurt, I am listing 

the few original Beethoven metronome markings that we have, all 

of Czerny's, but from his first edition not the second, as well 

aS my own. But the most important thing about metronome indi- 
cations is to remember never to perform metronomically. Metronomic 
playing means atrophy and death. Nothing that lives can be done 


metronomically. 


As for fast and inexpressive playing, that was a problem in 
the past (as we know from Mozart's letters) and it was a 


problem in Beethoven's time as it is in ours. 


Then, I am often asked about the question or repeats. When 
does one play or not play repeats in Beethoven? The answer is 
Simple: one always plays repeats in Beethoven. From the very. 
first sonata Beethoven was so "eigenwillig," so selfwilled, 


that he would not have put a repeat sign just to conform to 
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the conventions of the time. He uses repeats always to strengthen 
and enhance the structure of a work. With Beethoven the sonata 
form with its built in dramatic structure became the most total 
means of deepest personal expression. Therefore every repeat 


has its own meaning and importance. 


When it comes to dynamics, here too Beethoven used them to 

the full for the power of their dramatic effect. Sforzati are 
always to be played relative to the prevailing dynamics of the 
passage. Where the passage is loud the sforzati often have to 

be overwhelming. Where soft, the sforzati may come in like simple 


accents or be colored to suit the prevailing character of the music. 


When it comes to ornamentation, we already know that in the 

late sonatas Beethoven begins to use trills as an expressive means. 
In the same sense must be considered the cantabile character of his 
turns and grace notes. The evolution of ornamentation from sheer 
decoration into lines of the most poignant expression which began 
with Mozart is seen at its highest development in Beethoven and 


continues into Chopin. 


When it comes to rhythm, we know that Beethoven could be 
inexorable in his rhythmic drive (by means of rhythmic patterns 


of simple but tremendous impact) as he is so overwhelmingly in 
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the last movements of the Fifth Symphony, the Waldstein, the. 
Appassionata and the Moonlight. But Beethoven also has irregular 
rhythmic patterns, against the grain as it were, and those must 


be played accordingly, as if "in spite of." 


According to Schindler, Beethoven approved of the use of 

images to help explain the meaning of his music. I believe in 
doing the same but based strictly on the character of the music 
involved. In the great D Minor Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2 for example, 
Schindler tells us that in the third movement Beethoven was 
inspired by the sound of galloping horses on the cobblestones 


outside. To me it sounds like one of those simplistic answers 





that Beethoven sometimes gave Schindler when he was annoyed with 
some of his very ordinary questions. For the last movements, the 
rocking motion that Beethoven writes doesn't sound to me like 
galloping horses at all but like a spectral motion of ghostly 


shadows receding and advancing out of the dark of Hades. 


When Beethoven said "I write notes out of necessity," he made 

it quite clear from what depths his music arose. It therefore 
takes great power of empathy to understand his music. In Beethoven 
interpretation it is of the utmost importance to open one's self 


up to the intuitive forces of one's own being, to the unconscious 
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as much as to the conscious, to relinquish the fear of commiting 
oneself emotionally, to accept the agony of feeling which is in 


Beethoven - in order to be able to reveal the essence of Beethoven, 


In this Beethoven Bicentennial Year, I want also to say a few 
words about the great Beethoven piano interpreters of the past. 
Lisat to begin with, who was probably the first to understand 
the great arch of creation that constitutes the 32 Piano Sonatas. 
To this day I use the Liszt Edition and have learned much from 
it. Then comes von Bulow,whose edition,in spite of the many 
liberties he took, is extremely inspiring. He was one of the 
first to expound on the metaphysical message of the last sonatas 
and did more for their acceptance in the 19th Century than any 
other single musician, It was he who said that the last five 
sonatas are no longer a question of just playing the piano and 
it was he who once played Op. 106 before intermission, after 
intermission and again as an encore just to make sure his audience 
got the message. If this story is aprocryphal, it is also 


indicative of his devotion to Beethoven's last sonatas. 


After von Bulow came D'Albert whom I was lucky enough to 
have heard many times. His playing came closest to the conception 


of the Titanic in the interpretation of Beethoven. Closer to our 
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time are Artur Schnabel, Edwin Fischer, Wilhelm Kempff, who have 
attained, each in his own way, equal but different peaks in the 
realization of Beethoven's transcendent message. In Schnabel 


particularly, those unforgettable slow movements, especially that 


of Op. 106. 


